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ABSTRACT 

Three professors of education examine constrUi::tively 
the kinds of environments, relationships, concepts of ccintent and 
curriculums, evaluations, and settings for learning that the struggle 
for humane educational change requires. They propose alternative 
model of education th^c emphasizes values and processes consistent 
with a commitment to an explicit humanistic ethical concept. The 
authors contend that learning is the exploring, integrating, and 
transcending of the immediate experience. Therefore, the learning 
environment should provide a wide range of options for ctudentii and 
teachers alike; opportunities for action and direct participation by 
students and teacuers at all levels of decisionmaking; and for 
radically differer.t^ individually defined, emerging directions. The 
schooling model offered here as an alternative to the behavioral 
objectives model is rooted in explicit value choices and in 
consistently derived interpretations of the present cultural milieu, 
(Author/MLF) 
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FOREWORD 



FOR AT LEAST five decades there has been a 
I'unda mental, widening split in the ranks of 
persons concerned with U.S. ^diication; a split 
that, has profoundly affected trends in both 
theory and practice. The schism first became 
apparent in the 1920's when the so-tailed 
Scientific Movement in education began to 
emphasize content, minimum essentials, and 
a reliance on normative type tests. From the 
bei^inning, this testing movement (as it was 
sometimes called) came into direct conflict 
with the more humanistic ideas which were 
embodied in the tenets of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association. 

Whatever labels have been applied to the 
opposing factions over the years, one may 
somewhat simplistically characterize them by 
saying that one group em[:)hasized a command 
of selected responses and a mastery of pre- 
determined content as a goal for schooling. 
The other group saw a need for education to 
place greater stress on human development, 
self-realization, and social reconstruction as 
desirable ends. In fairness, one must recognize 
that each ideological camp sometimes pre- 
sented the wor5( features of their opponents' 
ideas as typical of their proposals for educa- 
tional change! 

Particularly since the early 1960's there 
have been a number of educators who have 
advocated a narrow concept of educational ob- 
jectives and practices which involve "efficient" 
school programs based on behavioral objec- 
tives, performance contracts, or competency- 
based instruction. These ideas have come into 
direct ideological conflict with humanistic- 
ethical concepts which seek to support a 
human needs curriculum from early childhood 



ihrout^h th( Lucr v(M:^ oi [)()st-scc"on(lary ociii- 
c.Uion. 

In Rcsi lux >.>nij, ScK icly: A Conccpiual 
Modvl. )nnic? 1). Mocclnnalcl, Rcrnice ), Wolf- 
son, <uicl Esthrr Z.nvt have pooled their sub- 
stdntial talents to (^xdmine consii iictively the 
kinds ol (Mivironm(*nts, relationshifis, conceots 
()♦ content anc! rurricula, evaluations, and 
settings tor kMrning that the struggle for 
humone ecliicotional change requires. They 
make a strong case tor their position. 

Inevitably, readers will respond differently 
and veheniently to the provocative models with 
which this monograph concludes, I suspect 
that there will be a ccV^iderable replay of 
prejudices of various kinds ahd perhaps even a 
tendency to choose sides for Armageddon as 
the ideas for alternatives to present dimensions 
of schooling, learning, and evaluation soak in. 
If so, so much the better. The times are ripe 
tor important decisions lost our schools become 
irrevocably linked together by chains made 
of the punch cards to which an unwise use 
of programming and behavioral objectives 
could load. 

The thoughtful, temperate, and carefully 
measured approach taken in Reschooling 
Sociely motivates nie to recommend it warmly 
to all who are seriously interested in our alter- 
native educational futures. The decisions we 
must make by the mid-1980's with respect to 
society and its educational components require 
the kind of input that Professors Macdonald, 
Wolfson, and Zaret have striven successfully 
to provide, 

Harold Shane, President 1973-74 
Associcitirn lor Supervision and 
Curriculum Development 
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RESCHOOLING SOCIETY: 
A CONCEPTUAL MODEL* 



THE PURPOSE of this monograph is to present 
an alterncilive to the currently dominant model 
of schooling, a model we reject as oppressive 
to human beings, hoth stud(^nts and teachers. 
The emphases of the present system — on pro- 
duction of narrow predetermined ends, or 
etticiency as a primary value criterion, and on 
objectives predetermined by curriculum ex- 
perts, written guides, and/or teachers — all 
combine into a design which is totally un- 
satisfactory. We favor a model which empha- 
sizes values and processes that are consistent 
with a commitment to an explicit huinanivx 
ethical concept. This conimitment is m ir' r- 
oncilable opposition to the current tecimiuil 
[)roduction focus of schooling. 

We recognize that any model of school- 
ing must concern jtself with certain elements 
or variables. These arc necessary to the very 
existence of schooling as a formal soc'al in>ii- 
lution. Thus a conception of schooli. .; mi st 
|)roject goa/5 or purposes which are i's sor.al 
justification for existence; it must h^ve ne 
pattern of organization; it must have some 
notion of c/es/rec/ relationships among and 
between persons and things; and it must have 
some idea of how to assess the status of its 
activities. 

These fundamental variables are analo- 
gous; to individual human activity, which may 
also be said to be goal directed with con- 
comitant feedback from the environment; to 
have pattern and orderliness (that is, personal 
meaning and significance); and to be created 

*We "vish to thank Chanty james for the idea for 
our title, "reschooling society." 
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in (he transactions of solves, other people, and 
things. 

Recognition of these funcJamenlal con- 
cerns has been explicitly stated in educational 
literature lor many years. The most prevailing 
model for thinking about schooling is the 
Tyler rationale.^ The crux of this position is 
captured in the four qjestions identified by 
Tyler as basic for decisions about schooling. 
These are: 

1. What educational purposes should the 
school seek to attain? 

2. What educational experiences can bo 
provided ll^at are likely to attain these purposes? 

3. How can these educational experiences 
he effectively organized? 

4. How can we determine whether these 
purposes are being attained? 

To ansu^er these questions, Mager, 
Popham, and others have proposed that all 
goals should be stated in behavioral terms." 
Once goals are stated in this manner, alterna- 
tive activities can be scanned and a selection 
made of those activitt^^s expected to elicit the 
desired behavioral objectives. Decisions of 
organization (scope and sequence) follow. 
Finally, evaluation is carriea out. This recom- 
mended sequence is a highly technical pro- 
cedure which, when carried to its logical 
conclusion, provides a preplanned program of 
behavioral objectives closely tied to subse- 
quent evaluation. 

In recent years some educators (including 
the authors) have become increasingly disen- 

' Ralph W. Tyler. Principles of Curnculum and 
Inslruclion. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1950. 

- See, for example: R. F. Mager. Preparing Ob- 
joctivcs for Programmed Instruclion. Palo Alto, Call- 
tornia: Foaron Publishers, Inc., 1962; and W, j. Popham. 
"Objectives and Instruction." Instructional Objectives. 
AERA Monograph Series on Curriculum and Evaluation, 
No. 3. Chicago: Rand McNally & Company, 1969. 
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chonted with iho rationale of beliavioral ob- 
jectives. There are many reasons tor this 
disenchtintmcnt — tor example, its failure to 
come to grips with the probleni of values in 
fundamental manner, and its viololion of v hat 
we believe is the essential nature of leaning 
and developmental processes. 

it is our intentioti to describe an o[;on- 
ended model for thinking about schooling 
based on a humanistic ethical commitment 
which we will make explicit. When -we first 
started to develop our model, we thought we 
would use Tyler's framework of questions about 
schooling in order to maintain historical con- 
tinuity. We thought it would be [:)OSsible to 
ask Tyler's qi.;estirns and, using our value 
base, to arrive al different answers. However, 
we soon discovered thai we had really raised 
a dificrenl set of highly interrelated questions 
encompassing broader sociocultural issues. 

In rejecting the implicit value position of 
the behavioral objectives* approach (technical 
control) md explicating instead a humanistic- 
liberating stance, we found we had to deal 
with a different level of concerns. In addition 
to asking "What educational purposes should 
the school seek to attain?" we asked: What 
are our value commitments, and what is our 
view of the nature of man? 

See: jomos B. jWacdonalcl und Bern ice J. Wolf son, 
"A Case Against Behavioral Obioctivcs/' The tilcmrnUt) 
School Inurnal 71 (3): ll'^)-:?; DcccMiiber 1970, Also: 
Herbert M Kliebard. "Tbo Tyler Rationale." 5c/JOo/ 
Review 78 (2): 259-72; }-"ebruary 1970; Donald Arn^line. 
"The Language and Values of F^rogrammcd Instruction." 
Educ^iionAl forun) 28: 337-46; january-March 1964; 
William E. Doll, Jr. "A Methodology of Experience: An 
Alternative to Behavioral Objectives." Paper presented at 
AERA annual meeting, February 1971. 33 pp. Mimeo- 
graphed; Arthur W. Combs. Educational Accouniabiiily: 
Beyond Behavioral Objectives. Washington, D.C.: Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
1972. 40 pp. 
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In searching for our direction, we asked: 
What are the sociocultural forces now oper- 
ating in our society that we would choose to 
maximize or perpetuate? 

We also sought to clarify our psychologi- 
cal position: What are our conceptions of 
learning? What is the nature of human experi- 
ence in general, and how is it related to 
[earning? 

Events, in school and out, occur in spe- 
cific contexts, planned or unplanned. What 
would happen in our model of schooling? 
What do we mean by instruction? The trans- 
actions that we would plan for in our model of 
schooling are derived from our philosophical 
and psychological position and our interpreta- 
tion of "teaching" within this framework. 
(Charts outlining our position can be found in 
the appendices.) 

The model that emerges from these 
choices is a clear alternative to the behavioral 
objectiv'es model which for too long has dom- 
inated our thinking about schooling. Our 
model of schooling is rooted in explicit value 
choices and in ci^nsistently derived interpreta- 
tions of the present cultural milieu. Reschooling 
society demands attention to the sociophito- 
sophical assumptions of schooling; these con- 
siderations require a model that expands the 
dimensions of schooling. 

SOCIOCULTURAL DIMENSIONS 

WE BEGIN with the need to choose those 
sociocultural forces now operating in our 
society that we desire to maximize or per- 
petuate* It is precisely at the point of making 
these choices that the educational value gaunt- 
let is thrown down. Education is a moral enter- 
prise. This means that questions answered and 
decisions made in education are mostly 
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"should" queslions and decisions ralhor than 
dcscri[)live "is" questions and decisions. We 
tend to prescribe activity according to our 
assessment of its worth ns compared to other 
possible^ aclivitic»s. Our decisions reflect value 
commilrinenls and ethical choices. Thus educa- 
tion is not only no( value free, it is (along with 
politics) the most value laden of human activi- 
ties. The innpo riant questions, therefore, are in 
what directions are v^e headed, and in v^hal 
directions should we be headed. We answered 
the "should" question by- choosing Gibson 
Winter's ' statement of the fundamental con- 
cepts necessary today for intelligent social 
decision making: 

• Liberation 

• Pluralism 

• Participation 

As we look at the present world about us, 
at our growing consciousness of the nature of 
prejudice, injustice, domination, and violence , 
we see a commonality among the struggles of 
the third world of have-not nations, our own 
Black, Indian, and Spanish-speaking minorities, 
our women's liberation groups, and various 
counterculture groups. As Winter suggests, the 
desire*^ for liberation, participation, and accep- 
tan^re of cultural pluralism are basic thrusts 
common to all groups struggling to emerge as 
equal sharers in human society. We interpret 
these thrusts as significant va' je directions, 
and we find them to be far more satisfying as 
a guide for establishing educational directions 
than is the usual preoccupation with predeter- 
mined ends. Winter's concepts suggest to us 
the following guidelit^es for developing an 
alternative model of schooling. 

Libt'ration, The purpose of schooling 

^ Cilison Winter. Being Free. New York; The 
Macmillan Company, 1970, 
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should bt to encourage the continuing vol- 
opmcnt of each individuars potential (te »cher 
and student) through both the liberating en- 
counter with the totality of history and culture 
and the ongoing process of choosing and 
directing one's own activity. (Compare^nthis 
goal with that of the more prevalent technical 
model; achieving skills and knowledge deter- 
mined in advance, by the teacher or -ome 
other authority, with emphasis upon elf :iency 
and effectiveness as primary values.) VV ■ pro- 
pose that schooling be //beraf/ng in onirast 
to controlling; that the basic goal h(' thv de- 
velopment of autonomous, va/umg human 
beings, not the development of role-onented 
skills. 

Pluralism. No subjec^ matter, Cir^aniza- 
tion, or methodology is appropriate for ail (or 
oven perhaps for any two individuals; at any 
given time. We accept, and must implement 
in curricular terms, the concept of personaliza- 
tion as the keynote for pluralistic curricula, 
with the explicit understanding that no two 
students will or should explore an identical 
curriculum duriing their school experience. 
(Contrast this conception with the standardiza- 
tion of process and content found in the tech- 
nical model. Although allowances may be 
made in the technical model for different rates 
of learning, the individual choice of goals is 
seldom permitted, and the means of achieving 
the determined goals are usually prescribed.) 
The need to accept cultural differences in so- 
ciety must be broadenea to include the accep- 
tance of differences in cultural learnings in 
school on the part of individuals. We propose 
that schooling be personalized, in contrast to 
standadized; that schools reflect and cherish 
pluralistic life styles and cultures. 

Participation. All persons who must live 
with decisions should have a significant voice 
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in the making of those decisions. This is a 
commitment to human rights. Thus parents, 
students, and staff members are to participate 
fully in decisions about schooling. Power must 
he shared and available to all through a system 
of participation at significant levels of decision 
making. (This approach is, of course, in direct 
contrast to the hierarchical process of decision 
making u^hich generally pervades our schools.) 
We propose that decision making in schooling 
be parlicipatory rather than dominated by 
authority; that students, parents, and teachers 
share in all decisions which affect them. 

Given these value directives, let us turn 
our attention to the psychological and trans- 
actional dimensions of our model. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL DIMENSIONS 

OUR PRIMARY concern in this area was to 
identiiyand synthesize related currents of con- 
temporary thought which rest on a humanistic 
conception of man. Both humanistic psychol- 
ogy and humanistic-existential philosophy have 
ethical assumptions consistent with the socio- 
cultural thrust for participation, liberation, and 
pluralism. From these two sources we have 
developed a set of significant ideas as a guide 
in deriving a consistent psychological model of 
learning and schooling. Each of the following 
statements is a crucial facet of the total psycho- 
logical framework. Each statement is also an 
ethical commitment to action. 

• A humanistic-existential conception of 
man is that of a dynamic and active organism 
functioning holistically in a transactional rela- 
tionship with his environment. 

• Man experiences holistically; his physio- 
logical, intellectual, social, and emotional de- 
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velopment occurs and is experienced totally 
rather than discretely. 

Although researchers separate these as- 
pects of man for measurement and study, we 
should recognize that such findings may not 
give us any insight into the holistic functioning 
and experiencing of human beings. Analo- 
gously, studying the human heart on the dis- 
secting table gives us limited information 
about its functioning in the living system. 

• "Learning" emerges in the flow and 
continuity of man's total experiencing and 
growing; growth is not a static process, nor 
can there be static outcomes of "learning," 

• In a healthy, fully functioning person, 
experiencing — being — learning is a totality 
that is dichotomized into this and that only 
after the fact. 

The notions of affective versus cognitive 
domains, and preconscious versus conscious 
experiencing, are irrelevant and misleading 
concepts when we are dealing with the living 
process. 

• The process of cjevelopment is, by defi- 
nition, personal, unique, and not standardized. 

• "... Thinking is something that cannot 
be taught. Under ideal circumstances, memory 
and thinking are carried on neither consciously 
nor unconsciously but in the preconscious 
stream of automatic mentation, viiich proceeds 
at phenomenal speed. Of this swift stream, 
conscious processes provide us with tentative 
summaries and fragmentary samples. For 
this, there is abundant clinical and experimen- 
tal evidence, the crucial implications of which 
have been largely neglected by education. 
What we need is to learn how to avoid inter- 

•» when we refer to man's development through- 
out our discussion, we mean all these various aspects in 
interrelationships, in a whole system. 
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fering with this inherent preconscious capacity 
of the hiinnan mind." 

• Man's commitments and his reality arc 
expressed in action; man has the freedom and 
responsibility for defining and creating himself 
through the choices he makes. 

• Man creates and defines his uniqueness 
through the quality of his existence. 

This concept implies that the qualily of 
the educational environment and the process 
of experiencing must supersede questions of 
quantity and end products of behavior. 

• The paradox of responsibility and free- 
dom that is inherent in any situation is com- 
pounded in an educational situation. No mat- 
ter how openly structured or free it may be, 
the educational institution is inevitably influ- 
encing or creating the situational limits of the 
learners' choices." 

• Ultimately, the educational establish- 
ment must deal with the responsibility-freedom 
paradox of education through the kinds of edu- 
cational environm jnts provided. Educational 
environments can be structured to face up to 
the inherent cduca ional paradox by promoting 
awareness, commirment, and flexible choices 
of action .for both teachers and students. 
Typically, howeve r, educational environments 
are structured tc- turn defensively away from 
the paradox b\ providing a series of prede- 
termined and prescribed teaching :»nd learning 
roles. •'^ 

^' Lawrence S. Kubie. "Research on Protecting Pre- 
conscious Functions in Education." Paper presented at 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
meeting, Washington, D.C., 1961. 

" Hazel E. Barnes. An Existentiafist Ethic. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1067. np. 289-90. 

•'^ Esther Zaret. "Differentiating Teaching Behavior 
from a Humanist Existential Perspective." Unpublished 
dissertation, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 1967 
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Wc have used these ideas in two ways: 
first, to develop a model of learning that is 
humanistic, existential, and personal; and sec- 
ond, to identify the kinds of educational activi- 
ties and experiences that will support the 
humanistic conception of human development. 

The humanistic-existential personal model 
of teaming 

Tine model of learning which we are 
proposing is a derived model. It leans most 
heavily on recent writings of humanistic psy- 
chologists (Rogers, Allport, Maslow, Combs, 
and Snygg). However, in the spirit of plural- 
ism, participation, and liberation, we have 
attempted our own synthesis to illustrate and 
emphasize our own conceptions and commit- 
ments. 

The substance of the proposed model is 
an ongoing flow of experiencing involving 
three interacting facets: exploring, integrating, 
and transcending the immediate experience; 
then further cycles of exploring, integrating, 
and transcending from new levels of conscious- 
ness. These aspects of learning are not seen 
as discrete stages in a hierarchy; there is a 
continu'ng back and forth flow from one facet 
to anothf r. At a given time, one or more may 
be occurring. The three facets, in interaction, 
comprise a highly individuahzed process of 
creating personal meanings through acting 
upon and transforming tentative patterns of 
"knowing" into personal knowledge. 

£xp/or/ng is the swift flow of processing 
of all that the individual is experiencing. Ex- 
periencing and interacting with sensed data 
involve both preconscious and conscious 
modes of processing. The content of the flow 
of experiencing is both rational and nonrational 
data. Some small fraction of this processing 
and reorganization may be expressed in ob- 
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servable patterns of behavior as symbolic 
'cognitive) knowing. But this conscious, veri- 
fiable component has been described by Kubie 
as ' ()nly a weighted and fragmentary sample 
of the continuous stream of preconscious 
processing of data/' Our model conceives of 
this preliminary processing as an initial, ex- 
ploring facet n which the individual interacts 
freely and irituilively with all the exciting data 
of a rich environment. 

Exploring requires time and opportunities 
[or muckirig about, messing around, getting 
into things, trying out, feeling, fantasizing, 
probing, and sensing. The processes of "ex- 
ploring'' are internally experienced: they can- 
not be defined externally; they cannot be 
provided for a student; and they are not neces- 
sarily apparent (o an observer, in other wordj;, 
while I am touching, dreaming, tasting, think- 
ing, or feeling, you may see me as idling or 
goofing off. Whitehead's conception of "The 
Romance Stage" in learning captures the tenta- 
tiveness and joy that mar!: the individual's 
expanding awareness of the world. 

Integrating is the preliminary structuring 
of some of the data being processed by the 
individual. The integrating of presymbolic and 
symbolic data may be expressed in tentative 
patterns of intellectual and personal relation- 
ships: feelings, attitudes, values, perceptions, 
information, skills, and performance. Though 
verifiable by others, these patternings are ten- 
tative and preliminary closures; they are not 
yet fully integrated by the individual. The con- 
tinuing process of patterning and integrating 
involves time and opportunities for sorting out 
one's tentative "knowing": for restructuring 
patterns, filling in holes, reconciling sensed 
differences, and resolving paradoxes. 

Transcending is insightful knowing — the 
creating of personal meanings by an individual 
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as ho acts on, tests out, and transcends his 
tentative understandings of personal and intel- 
lectual relationships. This is a crucial aspect 
of the learning process. It can be a painful 
and lonely struggle to resolve conflicts in un- 
derstandings, to make personal commitments, 
lo clarify purposes, lo acknou^ledge desires and 
fantasies, to risk failure by acting on tentative 
insights. It can also be a rich and rev^arding 
process. The heightened sense of experiencing, 
the ex[:)anding avi'areness of v^hat is and u^hat 
can be are expressed in openness to further 
experiencing, further learning, further av^are- 
ness of problems, further conflict and struggle, 
further disappointments and satisfac ion, and 
a special joy in having acted on one': under- 
standings and commitments. Thus the con- 
tinuing integration of intellectual and insightful 
levels of knou^ing is expressed by the indi- 
vidual in higher levels of self-esteem, com- 
mitment, responsibility, freedom, and an 
ever-expanding awareness of the world he 
lives in. 

Implications of this model 

The three facets of the model — exploring, 
integrating, and transcending — are dynamic 
interactive processes; they may be occurring 
simultaneously or they may be occurring ih 
cycles of varying dominance and emphasis, but 
the full cycle of the learning process encom- 
passes each aspect to some degree. The circu- 
larity of the model expresses the inherent unity 
of the conceptualized process. Initial aware- 
ness is transcended through the student's 
activity in testing out the validity and appro- 
priateness of his tentative patterns of knowing. 
Action is crucial to every aspect of the learning 
cycle. Acting on his knowing in a challenging, 
confronting, clarifying, yet accepting environ- 
ment helps to focus the student's development 
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and bring him to an expanded awareness. 
Trcinsconding tentative knowing permits the 
individual to be^ more open to his environment. 

It is likely that develcping an expanded 
and refined awareness may precede the stu- 
dent's ability to symbolize and communicate 
his understandings to others. Yet he may 
attempt some incomplete communication of 
personal meanings that will be perceivec in 
different ways depending on the receptivity — 
the responsiveness — of the environment, par- 
ticularly the teacher. Educational environ- 
ments, then, must be explicitly designed to 
legitimate, value, and nurture all facets of the 
learning process. 

In practice, however, our schools ignore 
the exploring facet, exploit the integrating 
facet, and work In opposition to the Iran- 
srend/ng facet. Most school emphasis is in the 
general area of the integrati;.g aspect, com- 
prising presymbolic and symbolic patterning — 
a tentative kind of knowing. Although these 
tentative patternings of ir tellectual and per- 
sonal relationships irny be communicated and 
verified by others, the individual is still experi- 
encing only tentative and intellectualized 
"knowing." 

In our schools today integrating (tentative 
.knowing) is treated as an end product, forever 
being subjected to testing, measuring, evalu- 
ating, assessing, researching, etc. This pressure 
for premature structuring — such as asking for 
answers to controlling questions, imposing 
predetermined stimuli, and demanding that 
students work toward ends specified externally 
— can short-circuit the entire learning process. 
Furthermore, if the student feels threatened in 
the learning situation, he may himself effect 
premature closure, aborting the breadth of the 
full learning process. The environment can 
thus limit rather than extend the students' 
opportunities to learn. 
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Developing a learning environmer ; 

We s(?e the desirable scliuol as a struc- 
tured learning environment that can support 
the full range of the learning process. The 
question we want to ask is: How can learning 
environments be structured to be rich in op- 
portunities for exploring, nurturing of sup- 
portive relationships, and at the same .time 
enhance an individual's efforts to transcend his 
experiences and create personal meanings? 
What v^ill be important in such an environment 
is not just the availability of certain kinds of 
experiences, but a consistent approach in con- 
ception,, organization, and evaluation that 
views experiences themselves as educationally 
valid rather than as a means to predetermined 
ends. 

Our own emphasis is on the condition's 
and the quality of the environment in whi(-h 
experiences develop, rather than on preselec- 
tion of learning activities to yield prespecified 
end products, in our view, educative experi- 
ences emerge in the dialectic of fr^e interplay 
between the responding student, other per- 
sons, and a purposefully structured learning 
environment. Such an environment inclijdes 
varied and provocative opportunities to inter- 
act with people, things, places, and ideas. The 
interplay of individual and environment is a 
reciprocal and emerging process. Teachers, 
too, are considered to be continuing and in- 
volved "students." 

In this conception, educetive experiences 
cannot be prescribed nor even prestated. How- 
ever, criteria can be provided for selecting and 
organizing a range of activities and experiences 
that will support and promote the full range of 
the learning process as we have described it. 
These criteria ire derived from our i^restated 
ethical commitment to support the emerging 
counterthrust lor a more humanistic society by 
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implementing the humanistic-existential con- 
ception of man's development. 

In general, we would demand the satis- 
faction of one global criterion for every educa- 
tional ex[)erience, activity, or interpersonal 
relationship: Doe-s it promolQ, value, and sup- 
port authentic personal responses by both 
teacher and student to the reality of the on- 
going experience? If yes, the experience is 
potentially open (or "opening"), permitting 
\be individual to explore, validate, and/or 
modify his developing conceptions of realities 
and relationships in the real world of the 
"school." 

More specifically: to meet the criterion 
of pluralism, 'he learning environment must 
provide a wide range of options** for students 
and teachers alike, including * opportunities 
for varied and highly individual patterns of 
experiencing and functioning; to meet the 
criterion of participation, the learning environ- 
ment must provide opportunities for action 
and direct participation by students and 
teachers at all levels of decision making; to 
meet the criterion of liberation, the learning 
environment must provide for radically differ- 
ent, individually defined, emerging directions 
rather than predetermined ends for both stu- 
dents and teachers. And most important, we 
must (and we can) provide a school environ- 
ment which nourishes the, quality and irtent 
of the reconceptualized learning process. 

TRANSACTIONAL DIMENSIONS 

THE CONCEPT of transaction is basic to our 
vieWlSf what transpires in our model of school- 

Options in any society are necessarily limited. 
We believe that the value commitments of this model 
should provide guidance for defining limits in a given 
context. (There are, of course, other models.) 
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ing. Trtinsaclion refers to the dynamic inter- 
relations luMween persons, between a person 
and ideas, and between d [)erson and things 
in ciny specific context. In on educdtional set- 
ting tbe entry point for a transaction lies in the 
experiences children are having in school, 
Ex[:)eriences emerge in the free interplay be- 
tween a person and a purposefully structured 
educational environment. Educational activi- 
ties create exp'^riences (which are by definition 
[)orsonal) and are in themselves validly educa- 
tive rather than d means to predetermined edu- 
cational goals. 

Purposes arise out of the transaction of 
the subjective and objective conditions of ex- 
perience. A purpose which arises out of a 
transaction could come to resemble what may 
be called an objective, though not necessarily 
so. In contrast, predefined objectives are pro- 
jected into situations and used as bases for 
shaping the roles of individuals In relation to 
things, ideas, and other people. Such an ob- 
jective Js exactly wiiat it says: It stands out 
from the subject and has no necessary relation- 
ship to any subject in a specific situation, 
Pur[:)oses, however, arise from a subject who, 
it is implied, intentionally seeks some direct on 
or end. Purposes by this definition cannot arise 
outside the situation and, therefore, cannot be 
predetermined. 

Our model Is transaction-oriented in 
requiring that programs and curricula and 
[x^ople be flexible enough to allow for per- 
sonal responses to the reality of the ongoing 
experiences. Traditional schools are role- 
oriented and experiences are monitored by 
plans, ideas, rules, etc., that are projected 
into the situation but do not arise out of the 
situation. 

it should be made clear that the concept 
proposed here is in no way related to an un- 
planned curriculum. The very concept of 
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transaction means action arising through the 
relationship of inner subjective qualities of 
persons with outer cultural realities within 
some social context, a context that has a past 
history and a future orientation. These trans- 
actions require the continuous examination of 
values and commitments by each person in- 
volved in the process. 

Planning, in the. alternative model, is 
viewed in terms of the dynamic potential in- 
herent in students in a given environment. It 
is the structuring of a Iiv7ing situation with a 
wide range of educative alternatives. The trans- 
actions that take place within this structure 
cannot be planned in the traditional manner. 
They are more in the nature of "planned acci- 
dents" and have somewhat the quality of a 
"happening" to them. The curriculum is the 
cultural environment which has been selected 
as a set of possibilities for learning transactions. 

In summary, we are proposing a model of 
a school in our culture for our time which 
weti^d-^mbody and support the increasing 
thrust for liberation, participation, and plural- 
ism for all patticipants. To bring such a school 
into bemg we have to make decisions about 
various interrelated aspects of a holistic design. 
The following decisions are those we believe 
necessary to enhance the major direction we 
have already reviewed. 

The learning environment 

Our emphasis is on the conditions and 
the quality of the environment in which ex- 
periences develop rather than on preselection 
of learning activities to yield prespecified end 
products. A humanistic educational environ- 
ment must provide: 

• Real options for teachers and students 
alike. "Real options" means having choices, 
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making decisions, and taking responsibility for 
the consequences of one's own activity. 

• Varied opportunities for each student 
to explore the environment in his own indi- 
vidual way. 

• Opportunities for each teacher, too, to 
explore different ways of interacting as person 
and teacher; to experience himself as a grow- 
ing person; to test and affirm his purposes and 
commitments; to assume responsibility for 
making professional decisions consistent with 
his ethical commitments. 

• Opportunities for each individual to 
continue his "romance" with ideas, things, 
people, and places though others in his envi- 
ronment may no longer be interested. 

• Opportunities and services available to 
both teacher and student for consulting, inter- 
acting with others, challenging, sharing, con- 
fronting, accepting, clarifying, and caring as 
each begins to integrate pattern^ of relation- 
ships as "tentative knowing." 

• Suspension of predetermined and/or 
societal criteria of judgment as the individual 
begins to sort out, restructure, fill in holes, 
reconcile sensed dirferences, and resolve para- 
doxes in his expanding awareness of his 
environment. 

• Active, responsive support for student 
and teacher as each struggles to define and 
act on his evolving insights and generalizations 
in moving to higher levels of awareness. Mov- 
ing in the direction of a higher level of aware- 
ness implies OjOportunities for the individual to 
develop and test out his evolving* sense of 
purpose anri commitment, to express his de- 
sires and fantasies, to attempt continuously to 
discriminate and synthesize, 

• Opportu. .ti«*s for e»^ch teacher and stu- 
dent to assume respotiribility for evaluating his 
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own purposes and setting new goals at any 
time, with or without consultation 

• Participation by the teacher as a sup- 
portive facilitating resource person. That is, 
the teacher must have the personal and pro- 
fessional skills to respond sensitively to various 
individuals in a variety of flexible ways instead 
of on the basis of predetermined teacher-stu- 
dent roles. This implies that the teacher is 
himself a continuing learner, constantly clarify- 
ing and expanding his own personal-profes- 
sional values, commitments, resources, and 
skills. 

• Activities, and opportunities 'or inter- 
personal relationships, that are "educatiorial," 
open, and self-renewing. This means that 
whether an activity is dropped or continued 
by an individual, the experience will have 
brought him to an awareness of limitations or 
further possibilities in the activity he is cur- 
reritly involved in. In the view projected here, 
educational experiences cannot be predeter- 
mined, prestated, nor "provided" for any stu- 
dent. We can, however, provide learning 
environments offering a rich range of oppor- 
tunities for the interplay of students with other 
people, things, places, and ideas. 

The teacher-student relationship 

The crucial element of the projected 
learning environment is a relationship of mu- 
tual respect and trust shared by teacher and 
students. In any school the teacher serves as 
a model. He is looked to for intellectual lead- 
ership and attitudes about human beings and 
our culture. In our view, the teacher must be 
an active, caring, and responsible adult dem- 
onstrating respect for our pluralistic cultural 
heritage. The intellectually able teacher will 
communicate his excitement and joy in learn- 
ing to his students. He is able to take a stand. 
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communicate a position, and permit iho stu- 
dents to develop and validate their own points 
of view. 

The teacher res[>onds to students on a 
personal level, as a real person ralher than 
as someone playing the role of teacher. The 
most critical aspects of the teacher's successful 
functioning in this model are the kinds of per- 
sonal relationships he establishes, his attitude 
toward intellectual and creative activities, and 
his ability to deal constructively with the reali- 
ties of the teaching/learning situation. 

The teacher, in this model, may be char- 
acterized as an aware decision maker, with the 
immediate responsibility for structuring and 
being part of a responsive and evocative edu- 
cational environment. As a major agent of 
influence in the learning environment, the 
teacher communicates flexible expectations lo 
(he students. The teacher is continually guided 
by an acute awareness of himself as person- 
teacher-docision maker, a responsive attentive- 
ness to the students as persons, and a thorough 
understanding of alternatives available in any 
instructional context. The teacher does not 
function as the authority or the final source of 
knowledge and decision making, instead, the 
teacher, too, is a continuing student, constantly 
clarifying and expanding his own personal- 
professional values, commitments, resources, 
and skills. 

The content of learning 

All cultural content can be viewed as a 
start or stimulation for individual exploration 
and development. Substantive goals will emerge 
from individual interactions with and process- 
ing of data in the environment. 

Traditional emphasis on the so-called 
"basic skills" for making it in our society (read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic) implies that these skills 
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c a n I: e s v pd ra I ed out both fro m the la rgc r 
cultural context in which Miey are to become 
operative and from the personal-holistic con- 
text of human development. In practice, basic 
skills have become the primary objectives of 
schooling in our society. Such a skev^ed em- 
[)hasis assumes that if these skills are not taught 
directly, systematically, intensively, and exten- 
sively, either they will not be learned at all or 
there will be widespread inability to read, 
compute, and write- 
However viewed, the prevailing approach 
has not been meeting its aims. Volumes of 
current criticjues on the status of education 
attest to its failure. Yet the fragmented focus 
on isolated "learning of skills" is continued in 
new waves of intensive "teaching" that can 
only be terrorizing to young children and self- 
defeating in the long run. This fragmented 
approach exemplifies the fragmented concep- 
tions of men and schooling shaping our 
schools today. 

The nature of the intellectual aspect of 
human development is a crucial concern of 
our model. Our focus, however, is holistic, 
reflecting our holistic conceptions and com- 
mitments. We believe that skills, both intel- 
lectual and social, are inextricably enmeshed 
in lliG cultural milieu and will be continuously 
developed by the student as he learns to deal 
with ideas and decisions within the broad con- 
text of his envii jnment. 

In this view the task of education is 
threefold: 

• To stimulate students' awareness 

• To respond to students' growing aware- 
ness with help, suggestions, and resources, as 
appropriate 

• To initiate suggestions and opportuni- 
ties designed to stimulate and support students' 
learning in areas they have selected. 
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The meaning of "curriculum" 

As Dewey once remarked, the curriculum 
is a contrived environment. In our view, "cur- 
riculum" is the cultural environment which has 
been purposefully selected as a set of possibili- 
ties for facilitating educative transactions. 

The realities of the cultural milieux in a 
pluralistic society (see Appendix A) are seen as 
the content which will facilitate the tran- 
scendent and liberating experiences of each 
individual. Each individual will participate in 
the selection of relevant content, and each 
individual's "curriculum" will be unique. How- 
ever, a basic resource framework is necessary 
for looking at the kinds of cultural data avail- 
able, the major cultural avenues for processing 
these data, and the basic human ways of acting 
with data. This framewoVk would include, for 
example such material as our present concep- 
tions of political, social, economic, psychologi- 
cal, ard physical structures. Further, it would 
include awareness of and experience with those 
metaphysical, aesthetic, and technological ra- 
tio.ialities and forms of expression that are 
unique to subcultures as well as those of the 
dominant culture of our society. These data 
sources and fur^^amenlal ways of processing 
would further be tapped in relation to such 
social needs and processes as communication, 
work, and leisure activity. 

All these cata, processes, and social usjs 
are fundamentally of importance for human 
action. The curriculum as environment then 
would encompass (a) political and social ac- 
tions (social and cultural maintenance and 
change); (b) personal actions (moral and 
ethical choices); and (c) cultural actions (crea- 
tion of new cultural meanings). 

Curriculum in our alternative model is 
necessarily viewed in general process and con- 
tent forms. Decisions about curriculum are 
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determinations of directional goals which pro- 
vide the necessary boundaries for becoming 
immersed in our culture. These curriculum 
decisions will be expected to foster and reflect 
the fundamental social and cultural values we 
hold to be essential fo' humane development. 
What kinds of decisions need to be made and 
who will make Ihem? For clarity and contrast 
we will present our views v^ithin the historic 
framework of organization, structure, and 
syntax. 

Organization. The problem of organiza- 
tion is in many ways a question of how we are 
to "package" the environment. This is not as 
commercial or crass as it sounds because, as 
noted earlier, the environment will be there 
anyway and the real quesfion is: In what man- 
ner will persons and social conditions inter- 
vene to shape this environment? 

The traditional approach has been to be- 
gin with an analysis of the knov^ledge and 
skills necessary for persons to function ade- 
quately, then break these down into manage- 
able time units and adjust the specifics to the 
general capabilities of students at various age 
levels in our culture. The subject matter is 
preformed in torms of the adult-organized 
bodies of knowU^dge and skills which are con- 
sidered necessary for learning within these 
disciplines. It is precisely this approach which 
structures a closed school: 

In contrast, we believe that the cur- 
riculum should be organized according to 
selected areas of investigation. These areas 
may take many forms and would probably be 
located geographically in many places in and 
out of the ''school." The essential ingredient, 
whatever form curriculum takes, is that it be 
embodied in areas that lend themselves to stu- 
dent interest and social investigation. "School" 
may well take the form of in- and out-of- 
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school /n(ere5( centers developed around 
common concerns of our culture (such as 
mathematics, physical science, technology, 
business, social studies, language, and arts). 
More appropriately, in our view, curriculum 
can be conceptualized in terms of interdisci- 
plinary areas of investigation which coalesce a 
number of cultural concer'is under one the- 
matic idea (for exampi". Communication, 
World of Work, Culture, Pciiution, Systems, or 
Poverty). Students v^ill have opportunities to 
initiate and choose specific areas of investiga- 
tion. 

SiruclurQ. In thinking about structure, or 
sequence which flows from the structure, there 
is dramatic contrast between prevailing views 
and our alternative curricula. For us, the struc- 
ture of a discipline is a possible end point of 
educational experience. For the traditionalist, 
it is the beginning point. Bruner's statement 
to the effect that anything v^orth teaching can 
be taujht in some intellectually honest way at 
any level implies that the structure of what ii^ 
taughi is preformed by adults and unknown by 
children. Dewey, however, might well have 
argued that to begin with concrete experiences 
which arise out of social living is the most in- 
tellectually honest way of beginning with 
young children. 

It should be clear that we are proposing 
(hat the primary and only legitimate source 
from which sequence emerges is the individu- 
al's developing interests and purposes, whether 
\r. the context of expanding social experiences 
or not. (We are not, however, espousing an 
"incidental curriculum/' Most advocates of an 
incidental curriculum do not require a change 
in the traditional subject matter base; they 

^'Mcromc S. Bruner. Toward a Theory of Insiruc- 
f/on. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvcird University 
Press, 1966. 
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emphasize instead a change in the manner and 
methods of interpreting and operating within 
the subject matter framework.) 

Syntax. The syntax of the disciplines is 
their emphasis upon inquiry. Dewey, Kil- 
patrick, and others believed that problem solv- 
ing was the basis of intellectual activity in rela- 
tion to subject matter. Problem solving as a 
process was the activity that integrated child 
and subject matter. 

Today, modes of inquiry are more com- 
monly interpreted as highly specific processes 
or rules for relating to the subject matter under 
consideration. Although inquiry is defined as 
starting with a discrepancy or a curiosity and 
seems to suggest that the student will ho ex- 
ploring and investigating to satisf' his i:uri- 
osity, in practice "modes of" inquiry," a: a 
process, has become a series of preset goals 
and activities which have to be followed in 
predetermined sequence prior to engaging in 
any independent inquiry. 

Our orientation de-emphasizes the con- 
cern with disciplines and their syntax; we are 
concerned with facilitating the student's free 
experiencing of his environment in a playful, 
self-exp.'essive way as an initial aspect of the 
learning process. This approach is called either 
"fooling around," by its critics, or "exp'oring 
ideas" by its supporters. 

It is crucial to our point of view to clarify 
distinctions between personalized instruction 
and individualized instruction. Our moral 
concerns are grounded In a form of personal- 
ism in a social context. Our alternative model 
has no rationale for existence unless one sees 
another as a whole person. If there is no 
article of faith in the worth, dignity, integrity, 
and uniqueness of each person, then there is 
no need for an alternative model. 

Yet even the concern for the individual 
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can be misleading. Our child development 
heritage is connected with the general growth 
of behavioristic psychology in many ways. 
When people speak of individual differences 
they often violate the concept of "the one/' 
"the unity/' and in some way fragment the 
individual. By manipulating psychological con- 
cepts and tools v^e have become adept at 
objectifying the inner substance of individuals 
and selecting out traits or characteristics to 
utilize in the manipulation of the person. It 
has even been suggested that we should strive 
to describe the inner qualities of individuals, 
relate these qualities to specific tasks, and 
process individuals through these tasks effi- 
ciently and effectively. Were we in fact able to 
do this, we would have a completely individu- 
alized yet predetermined and prescribed cur- 
riculum. What would look "open" on the 
surface would be completely closed for the 
individual. 

In our proposed nodel, however, school 
must not only be committed to whole persons, 
but r.ijst be func(/ona//y open in the percep- 
tions and actions of participants, not simply in 
the eyes of the observer, "Individualizing" or 
"personalizing" must deal with the whole per- 
son, his goals, his interests, and his percep- 
tions, in interaction with the environment. 

The meaning of "evaluation'' 

Different questions about evaluation must 
be raised when we reject the traditional as- 
sumption that schools should be purposeful in 
terms of predetermined ii tellectual and social 
ends. We are assuming that schools should be 
centers which provide a varied and supportive 
environment for expanding each student's 
awareness and inquiry in the context of his 
present life. We believe that such an aesthetic 
and intellectual approach to the present is 
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more desirable than attempting to shape hu- 
man beings to some imagined future goal. 
Evaluation consistent with these assumptions 
takes place on two distinct but interrelated 
levels: 

Level One: Educational Evaluation takes 
place within tiie school and is concerned pri- 
marily with the quality of the environment and 
students' (and teachers') development and 
learning. 

Level Two: Social Accountability takes 
place primarily outside the school and is con- 
cerned with whether the school and individu- 
als within the school are moving toward 
mutually agreed-upon directions and purposes. 

Differentiating these two levels of evalua- 
tion may help to clarify the distinction be- 
tween evaluation in schooling directed toward 
unpredictable and emerging goals and evalua- 
tion for social accountability. 

Educational evaluation would be carried 
out by staff members and students. It would 
include self-evaluations by students, self-eval- 
uations by teachers, and cooperative evalua- 
tions by staff and students. The focus of this 
evaluation process is twofold: (a) evaluation of 
the total educational environment, and (b) 
self-evaluations by students and teachers. 

In evaluating the total educational envi- 
ronment we would ask broad evaluative ques- 
tions concerning the variety, responsiveness, 
and quality of the educational setting: Does it 
support diversity? Is it liberating? Are there 
sufficient resources available? Does it promote 
self-direction and commitment? Does it func- 
tion flexibly? How do individuals perceive the 
learning environment? The evidence for this 
evaluation should be obtained from observing 
and questioning teachers, students, and 
parents. 
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Examples of more specific questions are: 
Do students discuss their work with each 
other? Do they discover relationships among 
the things they are exploring? Is it possible 
for a student to pursue a viewpoint unpopular 
with the teacher? Do students give each other 
assistance? 

In accepting the values of diversity, self- 
direction, and commitment, we can no longer 
look to normative tests for evaluation of stu- 
dents. Standardized tests compare students 
with each other on the assumptions that there 
are common learnings and standards at each 
age level. Evaluation questions about student 
productions are also irrelevant when learning 
is viewed as a continuing process. 

Self-evaluations should be carried out 
with the help of various members of the edu- 
cational community and in terms of the 
emerging goals the student is dealing with at 
any point in time. Documentation in the form 
of diaries, logs, examples of work, and records 
of activities is useful for answering self-evalua- 
tive queries. The questions each person should 
be asking are ones such as: Am I moving in a 
direction I desire? Am I making progress in 
the "skills" I want to develop? Where *do I 
want to go from here? Self-evaluation would 
necessarily be engaged in frequently as a basis 
for planning and revising learning activities.'- 

Social accountability in our model is 
based on two assumptions: first, that the 
school, as an institution that serves a particular 
community, is completely open and accessible 
to that community; and second, that processes 

For additional suggestions, see: Joseph Turner. 
Making New Schools: The Liberation of Learning. New 
York: David McKay Company, Jnc, 1971. 

^-See also: Alvin Hertzberg and Edward Stone. 
Schooli Are for Children: An American Approach to the 
Open Classroom. New York: Schocken Books, Inc., 1971. 
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have been mutually established for all con- / 
cerriod persons to consider together, negoti^e 
differences, and arrive at agreed-upon ger^ral 
directions and purposes of schooling fjV that 
community. Some of the processes '^and op- 
portunities that would have to bf available to 
parents and other residents o|/ihe immediate 
community (and, to some extent, other inter- 
ested educators) include;. 

1. Opportunitif^for participation in seri- 
ous levels of decision making about overall 
directions and purposes 

2. Opportunities for unrestricted obser- 
vations of ongoing programs 

3. Access to data gathered through in- 
school educational evaluation procedures. 

The physical structure and setting 

The physical setting could be viewed 
more as a learr^ing and expressive center than 
uS a "school/' A materials center, including 
books and other media, would be an appro- 
priate focus for our alternative model. Instead 
of organizing material by grade level, it would 
be. more suitable to distinguish beginning, in- 
termediate, and advanced materials. Students 
could explore and make use of whatever suits 
their interests and purposes. 

Other area designations might be art 
workshops, media and communications work- 
shops, science laboratories, nonstructured 
workrooms, small discussion rooms, larger 
meeting rooms. 

Our model would maximize opportuni- 
ties to select from a wide variety of activities. 
Areas may be designated for certain activities 
and the appropriate information, materials, 
and people could be found there. Opportuni- 
ties and information should be organized in 
ways that facilitate awareness, access, and 
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selection. Some other possible area designa- 
tions might be: (a) centers for inquiry in vari- 
ous fields related to broad themes and 
personal interests; (b) centers for communica- 
tion and expression, for example, arts, humani- 
ties, and drama; (c) construction laboratory, for 
example, crafts, woodwork, and metal. ^ 

Our model requires maximum oppor- 
tunity for open communication among partici- 
pants. Information about resources should be 
easily located, and "consultants" would be 
available to help students locate or create 
new resources. 

By allowing choice and encouraging self- 
direction in the pursuit of learp'ng, this model 
brings into play the unique motivation of each 
learner. The teacher and other students are 
part of a responsive environment, bringing 
their real questions and feelings to the trans- 
actions which occur. ^ 

The community and "the school" should 
be highly interrelated. Students might par- 
ticipate in various activities in the larger 
community, and community members would 
be welcome to become part of in-school ac- 
tivities. Industry, commerce, arts, politics, and 
government are examples of areas in which 
opportunities for experiential learning can be 
found within the community. 

DEVELOPMENTS 

RECENT ATTEMPTS to implement alternative 
models of schooling reveal a greater emphasrs 
on self-direction on the part of the student, 
and the development of various alternatives 
to traditional courses. The Milwaukee Inde- 
pendent School and the Berkeley Community 
High School are examples at the high school 
level. The Experimental Collie at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, the Institute in Education 
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at the University of Wiscon in — Milwaukee, 
and the University Without Wails have a sim- 
ilar emphasis at the college level. 

Each of these innovative programs is dif- 
terent, and each exists in a different setting. 
However, all provide for more variety of op- 
tions and more self-determination by the 
students than traditional schools allow. It 
seems to us that any of these examples of more 
open education could indeed become a model 
of the kind of education we are projecting \i 
it were further developed to meet the criteria 
we are proposing. The problem with the 
current schools that have been moving in this 
direction is that they are pressured by the 
prevailing value system and its conception of 
education to fall back to traditional goals, 
'e».nniques, and demands for standardized 
evaluation, and they have not clarified their 
basic orientation sufficiently to withstand these 
pressures. 

Certainly it has been difficult in the face 
of the prevailing value emphases in our culture 
to move even as far as these schools have gone 
toward more open education. Nevertheless, a 
full commitment to the values and criteria of 
a humanistic ethic, as we have defined it, re- 
quires a more radical change than can be 
found in any of the structures presently pro- 
vided for education. Undoubtedly, a number 
of different models will emerge to fit our con- 
ception.. It is likely that such models will con- 
tinu£_tQ^be in a state of change. What they will 
have in common, however, 's a clear commit- 
ment and continuing thrust toward expression 
of the humanistic ethic. 

A vital aspect of the struggle for educa- 
tional change in the direction we would like 
is the political requirement for survival. Sup- 
porters of change must deal with the legisla- 
tures and educational bureaucracies that push 
for increasing controls on teachers and learn- 
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ers and for establishing predetcmined ends. 
To fight this entrenched power, supporters of 
more open models {parents, teachers, and chil- 
dren) must demand their right to alternative 
options and must band together to put forward 
their specific values and requirements for new 
educational opportunities for children. To this 
end, efforts to clarify the philosophical, social, 
and educational directions of an alternative 
model are a necessary and ongoing activity. 
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